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There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if you have 
you’ll renew your order of course. 
per lb. 25c. 

H. T. PANCOAST, Purcellville, Va. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


**1847’’ ROGERS 
SILVER PLATED WARE 


Twenty thousand pieces at one-half 
catalogue price. This is the original 
and best known make of Rogers ware 
and stock includes twelve patterns, 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


WINTER MILLINERY 


The latest and most select styles 


in Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 


We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue, 


Established 16 years. 


These Bargains are Bargains 
is who acted on our last week’s 


ht and have come again 


is still first-class stock in all lines— 

so many we cannot name them. 
There is a saving on everything—but you 
must come promptiv. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 
WANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN OF REFINE- 


ment and education to live in apartment in 
New York City as mother’s helper, and take care 
of two children aged three and four Salary 
twenty-five a month. References required. Ad- 
dress. Mrs. W. B. D., care of office of Intelligencer 
ANTED — AT THIS OFFICE TO COM- 
plete our files, a few ‘‘Intelligencers’’ dated 
8-24-1907 
ANTED—TYPEWRITING AND COPYING 
at home. Address, Eliza H. Worrell, 1426 N. 
3ouvier Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—A WORKING HOUSI KEEPER 
in a family of two in the city. Give refer- 


ence. Address, W. P. S., this office. 


WANTED CONVALESCENT NURSING 
can give massage; or housekeeping and 
sewing. Address. E. Y., this office. 


WANTED A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 

in family of four, in country village. Also 
at same place, a young gir! for general housework 
A pleasant home for mother and daughter. Ad- 
dress, G. W. K., this office 


WANTED—BY A LADY OF REFINEMENT 
position as nurse or companion to an in- 
valid or aged lady. Address, L. B.. this office. 


ANTED—IN A FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, A 
teacher of geography and elementary 
science, and a kindergarten assistant. Friends 
preferred ; training required. Address, Edward 
B. Rawson, 226 E. 16th Street, New York. 


ANTED—PROFESSIONAL NURSE, MID- 
dle aged Friend, wants position as care 
taker of an invalid gentleman or lady; moderate 
terms. Mrs. A. Bell, 737 N. 24th St., Philadelphia. 


Continued on page tii 


GLENBURNIE, on Lake George, N. Y. 
Attractive building sites for sale. Cottages and 
bungalows erected. Restrictions to insure per- 
manency and refinement. Every advantage:and 
charm of this world famous region is to be found 
at Glenburnie. For further information, address, 


WM. E. WALTON & SON, 
Glenburnie, on Lake George, N. Y. 


‘Old Meeting Houses’”’ 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


We aré going to publish the poem re- 
cently appearing in the Intelligencer 
under the above title and want photo- 
graphs of any of the old meeting houses 
that we can procure. We will gladly 
pay $1.00 each for those we accept and 
return the ones we cannot use. We 
want good, sharp photographs of the 
OLD meeting houses from various sec- 
tions of the country. They will not be 
used in any way that would be objec- 
tionable to anyone. 

We want all or as many 
represented as possible and Friends 
are urged to send us photographs of 
the old meeting houses they especially 
cherish. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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SEASON 1909 
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All the cottages named below are provided 
with running water, bathrooms and toilet facili- 
ties. They all have open fireplaces, comfortable 
living rooms and spacious porches, 


Cottages to Rent for the Season. 
*“*HAWTHORNE LODGE.’’ On lot 143. A 


fortable cottage ina q 
Contains five bed r 
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*“FLORABLA LODGE.’’ 


*“SUNSET.’’ 
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Cottages to Rent for Parts of Season. 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


Yo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
seribers. 

Bingle copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 

BXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, cents perline, For longer inser 
on reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
sents 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepa» 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


(920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





Buying Your 
Watch 


here makes sure of 
a satisfactory time- 
keeper. You select 
the style—we guaran- 
tee the timekeeping. 


RIGGS ‘& BROTHER. 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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Friends’ Central School _ 


Separate Departments for Boys and Giris 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phils 
l’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principat 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School — 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
Second Ree 


Che Pennhurst from Beach 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J.4 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
© street level Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


HOTEL WARWICK _ 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street. 


Morgan Bunting. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 














The Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


The basis of his [George Fox’s] teaching was 
the belief that each soul is in religious matters an- 
swerable not to its fellows, but to God alone, with- 
out priestly mediation, because the Holy Spirit 
is immediately present in every soul, and is thus 
a direct cause of illumination. From this cen- 
tral belief flowed two important practical con- 
sequences, both essentially modern; one was com- 
plete toleration, the other was complete equality 
of human beings before the law. JOHN FISKE. 





THE CITY OF OUR GOD. 
[Written for the International Congress of Religious 

Liberals, held in Boston, in 1907.] 

From lands afar, with eager quest, 

We gather, at the soul’s behest, 

Where once the Pilgrim Fathers trod, 

To seek the city of our God. 

Four-square with truth that city lies, 

Its shining walls toward Heaven arise, 

And its foundations, strong and sure, 

In righteousness and faith endure. 

Its gates stand open day and night, 

While issuing from them, rayed in light, 

A happy throng life’s highways press, 

With loving zeal to serve and bless. 

O city, dreamed by ancient seer! 

Our faithfulness must bring thee near; 

Our toil and sorrow, hope and prayer, 

Alone can lift thy walls in air. 

Yet not to us, to Him the praise, 

Whose strength sustains and guides our ways, 

Till all the earth with awe shall own 

The Master-builder, God alone. 


—Charles W. Wendte. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS IN 
BERLIN IN 1910. 

The preparations of our German friends and 
allies for the next session of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Religious Liberals 
which is to be held in Berlin, Prussia, in the sum- 
mer of 1910, are already well in hand. 

The first impetus for a Congress on German 
soil came from the long existing and most effec- 
tive German liberal religious association, the 
which was organized in 
It has a number of branch associations 


Protestantenverein, 
1865. 
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oe ; (Volume LXVI. 
1 Number 9. 


throughout Germany, and counts thousands of 
adherents who represent the spirit of religious 
freedom and enlightenment and uphold the rights 
of the congregation against the tyranny of a 
State Church. 

The principal organ of the Verein is the Pro- 
testantenblatt of Berlin and Bremen, of which 
Dr. Max Fischer and his son, Rev. Alfred Fischer, 
of Berlin, and Dr. R. Ernde, of Bremen, are re- 
sponsible editors. The first named attended the 
Boston Congress in 1907 and has ever since mani- 
fested the warmest interest in our international 
cause. It is largely due to his devotion that the 
preparations for the Berlin Meetings are so well 
advanced. 

There is also in Berlin a liberal ministers’ club, 
of which Dr. Websky has been for twenty-five 
years secretary. It consists of some forty local 
clergymen and may be counted upon for service 
in behalf of our congress. 

Besides the Protestantenverein, three other 
associations, similar in character and purpose, but 
local in their activities, have joined the Verein in 
extending the invitation to our council. 

The first of these is the Freunde der Evangel- 
ischen Freiheit (Friends of Free Protestantism) 
in the Rhinelands, whose most notable figures are 
Professor Dr. Geffcken, of Cologne; Pastor Traub, 
of Dortmund, and the radical preacher, Jatho of 
Cologne. Pastor Traub edits its weekly organ, 
Christian Freedom. 

The second association is the Freunde der 
Evangelischen Freiheit in Hanover, whose in- 
spiring soul is Professor Bousset, of Goettingen 
University. 

More recently there has also united in the invi- 
tation the Freunde der Christlichen Welt. The 
Christian World is an ably-edited and influential 
religious journal published in Marburg, Germany. 
lt represents the liberal-orthodox position, though 
with much independence and progressive tend- 
ency. Its chief editor is Professor Dr. Martin 
Rade, of the University of Marburg, who was a 
delegate to the Boston Congress. A man of much 
intellectual vigor and mobility, a born leader 
of men, he is one of the foremost leaders of 
international amity in Germany, and a devoted 
friend of our cause. We are informed that two- 
thirds of the theological university professors in 
Germany belong to his association, the “Friends 
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of the 
to sustain the journal of that name and for united 
in behalf of the 
Christianity. 

Under the auspices of these four societies, and 


Christian World,” which has been formed 


service free development of 


others still to be gained, the International Con- 
gress will be held in Berlin early in the month of 
August, 1910. The exact date is not yet deter- 
mined and will depend much upon the date fixed 
for the centenary celebration of the University 
of Berlin which 
month. 


takes place during the same 

A meeting was recently held at Hanover of the 
preliminary committee of arrangements. Dele- 
gates were present from the societies named and 
a long conference was held with satisfactory re- 
sults. The aim and work of the Congress were 
outlined. While nothing was finally decided upon 
it was agreed that Bremen, the seat of religious 
radicalism in Germany, was to have the honor of 
first welcoming the guests from abroad. Thence 
the delegates will repair to Berlin, where, prob- 
ably during the first week in August, the main 
sessions of the Congress will be held and last for 
seven days, including excursions on Saturday to 
Wittenberg, the scene of Luther’s labors, and to 
Weimar, with its memories of Goethe, Schiller 
and other emancipators of the human spirit. Sun- 
day is to be passed at Eisenach, amid its romantic 
and heroic associations. Here a closing confer- 
ence will be held at the Wartburg. 

The liberals of the Rhine Valley also desire to 
offer us some hospitalities at Cologne, and to show 
us their world-renowned river. 

The program of the Congress was informally 
considered. In accordance with a desire expressed 
by American and British friends it was proposed 
that it include a presentation of German Theology 
and Philosophy and German life at the present 
day. Among those who, it is expected, will par- 
ticipate in this symposium are Professors Weinel, 
Gunkel, Bousset, Troeltsch, Neumann, Foerster, 
Dorner, Schmidt, Eucken, Windelband, Baumgar- 
ten, Kirmss, Rade and Harnack. Thus the foreign 
delegates will have the privilege of listening to 
and meeting, at this series of discussions, many 
of the most eminent scholars of Germany. To 
facilitate the understanding of their addresses, 
they will be printed in English in advance of the 
Congress and distributed the 
among those unfamiliar -with the German tongue. 

The part to be taken by the foreign delegates 
iz. the proceedings will be left to future consulta- 
tion with the General Secretary of the Congress. 
who hopes to meet with the committee in Berlin 
during the coming summer, and to the advice of 


before meetings 











other friends. The foreign delegates will be ex- 
pected to provide the international features of 
the occasion. One suggestion made by the Ger- 
man Committee is that the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Theodore Parker in 1810 
be commemorated at Berlin. 

It is estimated that the expenses of the Con- 
gress, its excursions, printed reports, etc., will 
amount to from eight to ten thousand dollars. It 
was decided at the Hanover Conference to en- 
large the German Committee and call a meeting 
early this spring in the interest of this Inter- 
national meeting, probably at Berlin. At the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Protestantenverein next 
autumn the matter will doubtless also further be 
considered. 

After the Berlin Congress it is hoped that many 
delegates from abroad will proceed to Hungary 
and take part in the commemoration of the four 
hundredth anniversary Francis David, the 
founder of Unitarianism in that country. 

Everything points to a highly successful Con- 
gress on German soil in 1910. It is time that our 
European and American liberals bestirred them- 
selves to make sure of large delegations from each 
country to this Congress. Meetings should be 
held and committees appointed to diffuse informa- 
tion, arouse interest and secure favorable trans- 
portation rates. The large plans and generous 
purposes of our German allies should meet with 
an appreciative response from all branches of the 
International Council of Religious Liberals. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
General Secretary. 


of 


Boston, Mass. 


CO-OPERATION—UNION. 

[ Editorial in The American Friend. 

It is very important just now in our Church 
work to distinguish between and 
A confusion of the two ideas has pre- 
vented harmonious action on at least one question 
still under consideration in some of our Yearly 
Meetings,* and, if the present tendencies among 
Prostestants continue, it will become increasingly 
necessary for us to act intelligently in both par- 
ticulars as time goes on. Co-operation is work- 
ing together for a common end; union is becom- 
ing one in organization and purpose. 


co-operation 


u2ziON. 


The most 


*Reference is here made to the proposition emanating 
from the two New York Yearly Meetings, asking other 
yearly “Orthodox” and “Hicksite,” 
point special committees which may confer and co-oper- 
ate in the advancement of peace.—Ed. American Friend. 


meetings both 


to ap- 
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conspicuous example of the former is the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America; 
of the latter, the fusion of the Cumberland and 
regular Presbyterians. 

The importance of this distinction is evident 
in many communities where local Church co-op- 
eration is needed for moral and civic reform, and 
yet where union is out of the question. Many 
Protestant denominations differ so widely in 
Church government and doctrine that union would 
involve a sacrifice of principles. Nothing could 
be more disastrous to Christian character than 
compromise of this kind. No one who values his 
religious convictions desires such a move. This 
loyalty to principle, however, should not hinder 
the widest possible co-operation for common ends. 

The distinction of which we speak has not al- 
ways been evident in Church work. It is only 
within the last few years that we have learned to 
distinguish between co-operation and union, and 
we are just beginning to act intelligently upon 
this In fact, some of not yet 
learned the lesson. 


basis. us have 

A brief reference to interdenominational work 
may help us to understand the evolution of the 
ideas of co-operation and union, and grasp some- 
thing of their significance. The American Sun- 
day School Union is the most conspicuous exam- 
ple. It grew out of a local association made up of 
individuals and groups of individuals who were 
interested in promoting Bible study. In its 
early years it did not contemplate 
denominational union or denominational co- 
operation. It sought rather to enlist 
interested in Bible study from all denomina- 
tions and from no denomination. Its appeal was 
not to denominations as such, but to individuals 
and families. Not until independent denomina- 
tional unions began to appear did the movement 
take on a semblance of denominational co-opera- 
tion. Strictly speaking, the Sunday School move- 
ment to-day is an interdenominational work, but 
it is not a denominational union or federation. 
The W. C. T. U. was similar to the Sunday School 
Union in its conception. It sought to enlist the 
women of all Christian bodies in a common cause 
without reference to denominational line. In no 
respect has it ever become a denominational un- 
ion or federation. A great need for denomina- 
tional co-operation, however, has been felt in tem- 
perance reform, and as a result a new organiza- 
tion has been formed. This is the Anti-Saloon 
League, which in several States has become the 
organ through which a measure of denomina- 
tional co-operation has been secured. Our best 
examples, however, of denominational co-opera- 
tion can be found in union evangelistic services, 
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and in educational and medical work on some mis- 
sion fields. 

These and other movements have demonstrated 
at least two things: First, that united effort for 
a common cause is possible and often desirable. 
At times this is so evident that to neglect co- 
operation is criminal, and; Second, that there is 
a fundamental difference between co-operation 
and union, so that it is no longer a mark of com- 
promise for those of different theological and 
political convictions to plan and work together 
for a moral or even religious reform upon which 
they agree. A clear recognition of these facts 
ought to help us in our temperance, peace, social 
betterment and mission work. 


LINCOLN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 
Vill. 

The history of the war period exhibits Lincoln 
as a man possessing remarkable insight. He could 
not be cajoled by his friends, or induced by his 
critics to depart from what he considered the 
straight line of safety and duty, recognizing as 
he did, that in the presence of war, holding the 
grip on the average and not the advanced public 
sentiment of the country, was absolutely neces- 
sary to the preservation of the Union. It was 
clear to him that with the government in ruins, 
freedom for the black man, and the hope of free 
institutions for all men would scarcely be worth 
considering. 

AT THE NATION’S HELM. 

When Lincoln was inaugurated, it was apparent 
that the more experienced men constituting his 
cabinet fancied that the President would be plastic 
material in their hands, and that really managing 
the ship of state would be their task. Seward 
was the first man to discover that the President 
was the master, and not the servant of his cabinet. 
The early surrender of the forceful Secretary of 
State to the Presidential will was creditable both 
to his head and to his heart, and contributed 
largely to the the administration. 
Simon P. Chase, as the head of the Treasury, 
never surrendered. He criticized his chief, and 
by general querrilous conduct taxed the Presi- 
dential patience to the utmost. In fits of com- 
bined anger and offended conceit, he was repeat- 
edly resigning his position, only to be met by the 
unfailing kindly persuasion of the President. 
Lincoln was large enough to see the great qualities 
which his arbitrary and mercurial secretary pos- 
sessed, and the value of his services in maintain- 
ing the credit of the government in the time of 
its erying need. But Chase presented his resigna- 
tion once too often, and finally had it accepted, 
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probably to his surprise. At no point does Lin- 
coln loom up larger than in his treatment of his 
Secretary of the Treasury. Here was a man who 
annoyed the President, probably not maliciously, 
almost to the point of exasperation. He was con- 
spiring for a Presidential nomination while sit- 
ting at Lincoln’s official table. When it was all 
over, the great President gave to Chase the second 
most honorable place in the government, making 
him Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Lincoln 
seems to have been utterly above the ability of 
harboring malice or working vengeance. He was 
really the “Great Heart’’ among all of our Presi- 
dents. ‘ 

Secretary of War Stanton came to the cabinet 
as the successor of the inadequate Cameron. He 
had small respect for his chief at the beginning, 
but was transformed into his warmest supporter 
before the end came on that fateful April eve- 
ning. Probably no man in the cabinet at that time 
more accurately measured Lincoln’s worth or 
more sincerely mourned his untimely end. 


LINCOLN AND HIS CRITICS. 
There is nothing about which the present day 
biographers of Lincoln are more hazy and twisted 
than their statements touching those who were 
impatient and critical regarding Lincoln’s con- 
servatism, and the way he postponed acting vig- 
orously against the “peculiar institution.” It is 
easy now to assume that Lincoln’s critics were 
without reason, and really governed by a personal 
desire to hamper the President, and break his in- 
fluence with the loyal people both north and south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. Nothing can be much 
farther from the truth than this position. The 
man upon whom the average biographer of Lin- 
coln and the ordinary newspaper writers vent 
their spleen is Horace Greeley. With all of his 
oddities and probable errors of judgment, there 
was no man in the country more anxious for the 
triumph of the Union than Greely. To be sure, 
he also desired the overthrow of slavery, and in 
his great anxiety that the right should be done 
regarding slavery, he was not always regular in 
the ways and means advocated to secure that end. 
To hold up Greeley as the implacable critic and 
opponent of Lincoln is to falsify one of the plain 
facts of history. The following paragraph writ- 
ten by Greeley represents his real and final atti- 
tude towards Lincoln, and in itself forms one of 
the finest confessions of personal error of judg- 
ment to be found in the history of a public man: 
“T did not favor President, for I 
wanted the war driven onward with vehemence, and this 
was not in his nature. Always dreading that the na- 
tional would fail or the national 


his renomination as 


credit resolution 
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falter, I feared that his 
the Rebellion to obtain 
achieve ultimate success. 


easy ways would allow 
European recognition and 
But that ‘Divinity that shapes 
our ends’ was quietly working out for us larger and fuller 
deliverance than I had dared hope for, leaving to such 
shortsighted mortals as I, no part but to wonder and 
adore. We have had chieftains who would have crushed 
out the Rebellion in six months, and restored ‘the Union 
as it was’; but God gave us the one leader whose control 
secured not only the downfall of the Rebellion, but the 
eternal overthrow of human slavery under the flag of the 
Great Republic!” 

Take the Fremont movement in 1864, culmin- 
ating in his nomination for President. It was 
undoubtedly an ill-advised venture, and ceased to 
be damaging by the withdrawal of the candidate 
long before the election. To affirm, however, that 
every man who by active participation or passive 
sympathy was identified with the movement was 
a disgruntled politician or a personal enemy of 
Lincoln is far from the truth. It is always easier 
te tell what ought to be done after a certain thing 
has happened than to do the really right thing 
when the emergency is on. Some of the present- 
day attempts to write history utterly disregard 
this fact. To write the history of the war period, 
one must look at conditions as they existed then, 
and not as they obtain now. 


LINCOLN. 

[Opening remarks of Isaac H. Clothier, Chairman at 
the Lincoln Centenary Meeting of the University Exten- 
sion Society, Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, 
month 12th, 1909.] 

(Concluded from last week.) 

Then came the election (how proud I was to 
cast my first vote, and for Abraham Lincoln), 
and in due course the inauguration. Mr. Lincoln 
arrived in Philadelphia on February 21st, on his 
way to Washington. At the home of a friend, on 
Sixteenth Street above Chestnut, I saw him pass 
in an open barouche, and I remember the surprise 
with which I saw the newly-grown whiskers on 
the face which up to that time had always been 
closely shaven. He stood in the barouche as he 
passed, and removed his hat, and I had a delib- 
erate and most impressive view of his tall figure 
and most expressive countenance, which I have 
never forgotten. That night he stayed at the 
Continental Hotel, and the news came to him of 
his proposed assassination in Baltimore. Next 
morning at 6.30 I was at the Ninth Street door 
of the hotel when he came out with the committee 
and took his seat in an open barouche on his way 
to raise the flag at Independence Hall. A cordon 
of police surrounded the carriage, but I succeeded 
in obtaining a place where I walked shoulder to 
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shoulder with one of the officers, exactly opposite, 
and only a few feet from his person. I walked 
down Chestnut Street observing him carefully, 
and listening to his scant conversation till at 
Sixth Street, I was crowded out of my place. The 
procession rounded the corner, and the party 
alighted and passed through Independence 
Square, and soon appeared on the platform in 
front of Independence Hall. I stood as near as 
the great crowd permitted, and saw him plainly 
and watched him carefully in the delivery of his 
short address, and his raising of the flag. 

I never saw him again in life. 

Four years and two months after I saw his 
great funeral which seemed to include the whole 
nation, as it proceeded from city to city on its 
way to the tomb at Springfield, Illinois. The day 
after its arrival in Philadelphia, his body lay in 
state in Independence Hall, and I was privileged 
to have rather a deliberate view. In that four 
years, he who was at the time of his election al- 
most despised by the so-called great men of the 
day, had grown to be truly a historic figure, be- 
side which the then great men of the times be- 
ceme pigmies by comparison. As Stanton, who 
had a few years before greatly undervalued him, 
said with deep emotion, after watching all night 
at his bedside, and just after the breath had left 
his body: 

“He belongs now to the ages.” 

And again, 

“There lies the greatest master of men the 
world has ever known.’’ 


I said at the outset of my remarks, that Abra- 
ham Lincoln is esteemed the first American. No 
one would undervalue the name of Washington, 
truly the Father of his Country, and his place in 
history and in the minds of all Americans can- 
not be filled by any other. But Washington was 
not of the people; he came of a distinguished an- 
cestry and into an inheritance of wealth, culture, 
and exceptional opportunity. We have for him— 
and our posterity must always have—a reveren- 
tial admiration, not unmixed with awe, but in 
which affection can scarcely be said to have a 
place, and we must ever regard him as a severely 
majestic, unapproachable figure. 

Abraham Lincoln was of the mould of the com- 
mon people. 

“The color of the ground was in him, the red 
earth, 

The tang and odor of the primal things.” 

When we review his extraordinary career, and 
the history of the nation at that time, can we be- 
lieve otherwise than that a special Providence 
surrounded him and this nation in that wonder- 
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ful epoch? A backwoodsman, without even a 
common school education, homely of feature and 
ungainly in person, with everything in appear- 
ance against him, he came to the front in a great 
national crisis and shamed the trained statesman- 
ship and the scholarly culture of the period with 
his inexorable logic and his command of the 
purest English, some extracts from which will be 
read on this occasion, and which are among the 
finest specimens of our English prose. These 
marvelous expressions came not from the scholarly 
and cultured Sumner, or Phillips, or Motley, with 
generations of culture behind them, nor from 
the President of Harvard University, but from 
the rail-splitter, trained amid the roughest sur- 
roundings, who, notwithstanding, proved to be 
the genius of common sense and the embodiment 
of the American conscience of the period. 

Conway said of one of Emerson’s sentences, 
that it “was like the hand of God upon his 
shoulder.” May we not say of some of Lincoln’s 
immortal phrases, that they were the warning 
voice of God stirring the conscience of the nation, 
as for instance—“If slavery is not wrong, noth- 
ing is wrong.” A moral and philosophical argu- 
ment in eight words. 

The occasion is an inspiration, but with the pro- 
gram before us, for me to extend unduly, would 
be without excuse. 

The years and the decades have passed, “‘with- 
out haste and without rest,” and now the second 
century dawns. Through its course the American 
people must cherish with pride and deep emotion 
the remembrance of the mighty triumph and the 
mighty sacrifice with which the name of the 
great emancipator will be forever blended, and 
the robust example which the first American must 
remain to the young men of American while the 
memory of his life and death are cherished by 
the nation; and will that not be until the now 
great Republic,—the hope of mankind—unmind- 
ful of its glorious mission in the world, and dis- 
regarding the precious lesson of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s life, shall forfeit its birthright and its 
costly regeneration, and unworthily lose its place 
among the nations of the earth? May that time 
never come. 


Thou, Lord, makest a fruitful field a barren 
wilderness, and a barren wilderness a fruitful 
field! Thou bringest down and settest up! Thou 
killest and makest alive! all honor and glory be to 
Thee, O Lord of Glory! The knowledge of Thee in 


the Spirit is life; but that knowledge which is 
fleshly works death.—George Foz. 





THE LAING SCHOOL. I. 
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The Laing School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., was | 


started just after the Civil War. 
was Cornelia Hancock, who was soon joined by 
Abby D. Munro. 
fields of labor; the latter is still the principal of 
the school. 

So much has been written for the Intelligencer 
about this school that it is not necessary to go into 
the details of its history. At the present time the 
school property consists of a lot 100 feet square, 
on which there are three buildings, the main school 


building,—which contains an assembly room and | 


four other school rooms. The building for indus- 
tries and an annex, which was used for the in- 
dustries until they outgrew it. In the industrial 
building there is a large room used for the sew- 
ing classes, which are under the care of two teach- 
ers. 
lessons in sewing. In the smaller room a number 
of boys are taught to mend shoes. The teacher of 
shoe mending is the only man connected with the 
school. A room in the second story of this build- 
ing is used as a school room. In all there are ten 
teachers in the school, all of whom are colored, 
and about 350 pupils. Abby D. Munro superin- 


tends everything but does not now teach in the | 


school. 

Formerly there was a small public school for 
colored children in Mt. Pleasant. It was kept open 
but a few months in the year, and poorly taught. 
All the better class of colored children went to 
the Laing school. Several years ago the directors 
of public schools agreed to pay three of Miss 


Munro’s teachers if she would take all the chil- | 


dren; she consented and the public school has 
since been discontinued. 
tuition is entirely free. In the first and second 
grades, which in this school are the highest, each 
pupil pays 25 cents a month. In the third and 
fourth grades the charge is 20 cents. This money 
is used for books and incidental expenses. Many 
of the present pupils are the children or grand- 
children of those who used to attend the school. 
Some of them walk five or six miles every day. 
One large girl who walks six miles daily has not 
missed a day for two years. 

I visited all the rooms in the school. The order 
was excellent, the teaching good, and the pupils 
very much in earnest. The children were plainly 
but neatly dressed; very few rags were to be seen 
and all but two or three had on shoes and stock- 
ings. 
dren gave for my benefit songs and recitations 
which they had learned for their Christmas exer- 
cises. These would have done credit to any white 
children. 


The former soon left for other | 


At the present time 95 girls are daily taking | 


In the lower grades the | 


The first teacher | 


| owned by negro truck farmers. 





At the chapel exercises several of the chil- | 


| 
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When the pupils leave the school some of them 
go out as teachers but the greater part go back 
into their own neighborhoods and improve the con- 
ditions there. Some of the boys who have learned 
cobbling now follow this as a business, others have 
set up cobbling shops on their farms, where they 
mend all the shoes of the household. The girls 


| find their knowledge of sewing very useful when 


they become wives and mothers. 

One afternoon Miss Munro invited her ten 
teachers to meet me in her parlor, and I do not 
wonder that she is proud of them. Several of 
them are graduates of the Avery Normal Institute 
in Charleston and all are good and earnest work- 
ers. 

They have a house in the village where they 
live together during the week and do their own 
housekeeping. Some of them have homes in 
Charleston to which they go at the end of the 
week. Many of the colored people in Mt. Pleasant 
live in large and well-built houses. The teachers 
told me they knew of thirty-five homes in the vil- 
lage in which are organs or pianos. One of the 
teachers told of a visit she had made to a farming 
community fifteen miles away. She said at church 
on Sunday there was not one mule and cart, all 
of the farmers had horses and some had top bug- 
gies. Much of the land back of Mt. Pleasant is 
I asked Miss 
Munro how many of these were her former pupils, 


| and she promptly replied, “All of them.” 


There are many more colored people than white 


| in this part of the country, but there has never 


been any friction between the two races ; the white 
people say that this is iargely owing to the moral 
influence of Laing School. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


WAR AND WORK. 

John William Graham, M. A., on Sunday after- 
noon, opened a discussion at the Union Chapel 
Brotherhood, Manchester, on “Work, Waste and 
War.” One reason for war was that in every 
nation there is a class, not large, but influential, 
whose personal interests were found in the exten- 
sion of war. It included great international cap- 
italists, newspaper proprietors (for there was 


| nothing like war for selling newspapers), the 


manufacturer of warlike materials, “the feather- 
headed patriot,” the army and navy and the Stock 
Exchange. It has been calculated that every 
family of five persons in the country spent four 
shillings (about a dollar) a week on war, and 
working men could reckon up what that meant in 


{| their wages.—The Friend (London). 
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ROUND TABLE. 

On Seventh-day afternoon, the 20th, a Round 
Table of Superintendents was held by the Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting Sub-committee on First- 
day School Conferences. The meeting was well 
attended by superintendents and other First-day 
school workers. 

Aiter opening the meeting with a short pas- 
sage of Scripture, the Chairman, Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, in explanation, said that this was the 
first of a series of general conferences to aid in a 
better understanding and organization of First- 
day school work; that the program for the after- 
noon had been arranged especially for superin- 
tendents and varied to meet the needs of as many 
schools as possible. Some time in the future 
Friends will probably have a University Exten- 
sion plan for First-day school teachers, thereby 
giving them more opportunity for preparation for 
their work. 

Henry W. Wilbur in discussing “Lesson Leaves, 
Their Uses and Abuses,” said, “‘We are too apt 
to use the lesson leaf as a ‘hitching post’ instead 
of using it as a guide post.” Using a lesson leaf 
on the Life and Work of Paul as an example, he 
said the lesson leaf is most effective when it gives 
a wide range of interpretation and when the 
teacher uses the material between the lines. It 
should be the aim of the teacher to bring out the 
spirit of the lesson rather than the historical facts, 
merely. The material of the lesson leaf should 
not be taken as absolutely true, but should be pre- 
sented to the class in a way that will stimulate in- 
dependent thinking and allow the pupils to fix 
their own spiritual position. The business of the 
lesson leaf is not to take the place of the teacher 
or to do the work for the pupil; it is to lead both 
to wider thought. 

Sarah M. Corchran spoke of “The Opening and 
Closing Exercises.” She told of the plans fol- 
lowed at West Chester, with suggestions that 
would help other schools. The assistant super- 
intendent with a committee plans the opening and 
closing exercises. The school is opened by Scrip- 
ture reading, sometimes followed by comments 
which are very helpful. Talks on each of the 
Apostles are now being given once a month. Talks 
on parts of Palestine in connection with the mak- 
ing of a map were interesting. 


Lives and works of prominent Friends, given 
under charge of a class, was a line of work taken 
up one year. 

One member particularly gifted in story tell- 
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ing, tells an original story once a month; another 
occasionally gives a nature talk. This month one 
First-day is devoted to the birthdays of the month, 
with quotations, poems, etc., from each. Some- 
time people from other churches come in and give 
Bible talks. An effort is made to draw on others 
than teachers for the closing exercises. The chil- 
dren are only occasionally given memory work, 
but perhaps it would be helpful if more Psalms 
were memorized. 

Benjamin Smith in his paper on “The Attend- 
ance and How to Improve It,” said that in the 
primary and intermediate classes, the attendance 
may be relied upon and here only an interesting 
teacher is needed. In the young peoples’ class, 
however, something more is required. A confer- 
ence class, with prepared topics may interest the 
young people, by bringing before them the vital 
questions of every-day life. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton told “How the Superin- 
tendent May Aid the Teacher,” by bringing the 
spirit of worship into the exercises of the school. 
The superintendent may aid the teacher by in- 
sisting that the responsibilities and functions of 
his be enlarged. The superintendent is 
never too young to be a member of the Monthly 
Meeting Committee of Ministry and Oversight. He 
should be a teacher not only of the children, but 
in a larger sense. The superintendent, teachers 
and committee should have live meetings together. 
The First-day school wiil in this way become more 
closely connected with the meeting and become an 
organic part of the spiritual life of the meeting. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, in introducing his sub- 
ject, “The Training of First-day School Teachers 
at Swarthmore College,” said that Swarthmore 
is continuing to be more and more a Friends’ Col- 
lege, with a wider Friendly influence. Any First- 
day school teacher would find it profitable to spend 
a month at Swarthmore and enter the college 
classes in Old and New Testament History. His- 
tory of Religion, Ethics, Psychology, Education 
or any of the subjects relating to First-day school 
teaching. 

In the general discussion the question was 
raised whether it is not possible to fix our truths 
more vitally in the minds of our children. 

Another Friend suggested as a means of better 
attendance on the part of our young people, that 
if some interested Friend could hold them socially 
and have a formative hand in their social life, the 
bond between them and the First-day school will 
become stronger. Those who took part in the dis- 
cussion were Joel Borton, Jane Rushmore, Chas. 
Paxson, Ellis Bacon, Joseph Flowers, Elizabeth 
Hallock and others. 


office 
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PREVENTIVE EFFORT. 

In a small volume by a French writer, privately 
printed, ““A New Gospel,” is set forth, purporting 
to be a revelation from the Christ during a long 
period of close personal intimacy, in which “the 
burning questions of our time, our doubts and 
perplexities” were submitted and considered. 
Every phase of human life in our country was 
brought before this high tribunal. The work of 
the divorce courts was thus summed up: 

“What is to be corrected is not the frequency 
of divorces which are only a remedy for a preva- 
lent evil, but the light-mindedness and the base 
motives with which people rush into the holy state 
of matrimony. Believe me, friend, perfect men 
and perfect women will make perfect unions. 
But there shall be no such union until the Spirit 
shall really join together His pure and simple 
children, who love each other with all their hearts, 
with alli their souls, and with all their mind, and 
without any impure motives.” 

How is this preventive effort to be stimulated? 
This would seem to be the very work for the 
church. We are seeing every day the eager re- 
sponse of the world to the practical interest the 
church is showing in the world’s mental and physi- 
cal health. Is not the field of Moral Therapeutics 
white to the harvest, for practical wisdom in the 
labors of the church? It has been made very 
clear that the church has only to address itself di- 
rectly to the present-hour needs of the world, with 
the power of the trained mind, and the spirit of 
fellowship, to find the unchurched world flocking 
to its springs of healing, and its perennial pas- 
tures. 

If we apply the Great Teacher’s test “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” we have a right to 
claim, that the Society of Friends has had wis- 
dom in regulating procedure in marriage. Di- 
vorce is nearly unknown in its membership. The 
marriage of its young people is made the care, 
not only of the home, but of the meeting as well. 
From their youth up, if they attend the business 





meetings of the Society, its young listen to the 
presentation at stated times, of a high ideal of 
marriage. When they come to marriage, it is ex- 
pected that they shall have first the approval of 
their parents or guardians, to present with their 
written proposal of marriage through the Prep- 
arative to their Monthly Meeting, where a com- 
mittee is appointed to inquire into the fitness 
of the marriage, and duly report their approval 
to be confirmed by the Meeting. Such care as this 
on the part of the home and the church is surely 
a preventive of “light-mindedness and base mo- 
tives.” It is made as certain as human relations 
can be, that they are united in the interests that 
endure. 

The wisdom of the early Friends has justified 
itself in the practical working of its organization 
which in vital particulars is but little changed 
from the beginning. It practically makes the 
whole Meeting—it might almost be said, the 
whole Society, the guardian of its obscurest mem- 
ber. There is, of course, the possibility that the 
organization may become a fossil or a mere ma- 
chine; but it was the work of consecrated hearts 
and minds; and there are consecrated workers in 
every generation who keep alive its Divine vital- 
ity. Could the world do better than to learn at 
this point, from the experience of the Society of 
Friends. Too slow and ponderous is this method 
for our swift-moving times? How much wiser to 
spend time upon prevention than upon the un- 
wholesomeness and demoralization of cure! 

What worthier problem is there for the church 
to solve than to work out for all the world the 
wisest methods of making pure and sweet the 
fountain-head of social life, both by processes of 
instruction, and by securing the wisest safe- 
guarding possible by the law. 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


TO THE SENATE FROM BROOKLYN MEET- 
ING AND CHURCHES. 


Brooklyn Preparative Meeting of Friends, of 
which Henry M. Haviland is Clerk, adopted the 
following memorial to the Senate of the United 
States and to the Senators from the State of New 
York: 


“In view of the fact that a nation’s preparations for 
war are closely scrutinized by neighboring nations, and 
great increase in armament is usually felt by them to be 
a menace to their peace, requiring increase in their arma- 
ment, we note with concern and deep solicitude the bills 
now pending in the United States Senate for augmenta- 
tion of the United States Navy, and trust that their enact- 
ment into law will not be deemed necessary.” 
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This was ordered to be printed and copies sent 
to the ministers of the churches of Brooklyn with 
the request that any who approved of it should 
join Friends in sending it. 

It was forwarded to the Senators and the Sen- 
ate with sixty-four signatures. Its receipt was 
acknowledged by the senior Senator from New 
York who expressed pleasure in presenting the 
memorial to the Senate. 


FRIENDLY EDUCATION CONFERENCE. 

The special conference of the Association of 
Friends’ Schools in the Meeting house at Race 
Street, Philadelphia, next Seventh-day, the 27th, 
will take up mainly the Training of Teachers, and 
the subject will be treated in such a way as to be 
of interest more particularly to teachers and pa- 
trons of Friends’ and other schools. 

The sessions will be at 11 a. m. and at 2 p. m. 

At the morning session on Methods of Train- 
ing Teachers, the address will be by Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, of Yale University. The discussion will 
be introduced by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, of West 
Chester State Normal School and Swarthmore 
College, who will present in an illustrated address 
“What American Colleges are Doing in the Train- 
ing of Teachers.” 

In the afternoon Superintendent James H. Van 
Sickle, Head of the Schools of Baltimore City, will 
speak on “The Superintendent’s Conception of a 
Trained Teacher.” The discussion will turn defi- 
nitely on the work of teacher training of Friends 
and more particularly upon “The Proposed Train- 
ing Department at Swarthmore College.” 

Stanley R. Yarnall, Principal of the Friends’ 
School of Germantown, Coulter Street, will speak 
on “Teacher Training as the Preparatory School 
Sees It.” 

President Swain will discuss the subject as it 
appears from the college point of view. 

The general discussion will be open to all and 
a number of Friends well known in connection 
with education as teachers, principals and mem- 
bers of school committees and the Board of Man- 
agement of the College expect to be present and 
take part in it. 

Edward C. Wilson, Principal of the Friends’ 
School of Baltimore, will preside and Anna B. 
Smedley, Principal of the Friends’ School of West 
Chester will be the secretary. 


Learning without thought is labor lost; thought 
without learning is perilous.—Confucius. 


JOHN ASHMORBE’S VISIT. 

[From a report of the recent meeting of London Meet 
ing for Sufferings, in The Friend (Lond.).] 

John Ashworth returned the minute given last 
autumn for visiting Canada and the United 
States. His thought had been to carry the mes- 
sage of love sent by the Yearly Meeting at Bir- 
mingham “to all bearing the name of Friends,”’ 
and he had found opportunity to read this in meet- 
ings of the different bodies of Friends as he trav- 
eled. He had met Friends at Montreal, Toronto, 
Newmarket, Winnipeg, Victoria (British Colum- 
bia), and elsewhere in Canada, in Indiana, Phila- 
delphia, and a few other places in the States. 
Everywhere he had been received with the ut- 
most kindness, and the ““Message” was heard with 
deep appreciation. Friends of all sections are feel- 
ing more and more after the Truth. He had vis- 
ited fifty-six meetings or families, though it had 
proved impossible to reach the isolated Friends 
in Canada, and in other directions he had not been 
able to do all that he wished. He had written and 
sent copies of the Yearly Meeting message to a 
large number of isolated members, but without 
receiving replies from any. 

A number of Friends expressed their interest 
in the work thus outlined, and felt that the ser- 
vice would prove to have been a helpful one. 
Might the day soon come when the “labels” by 
which different parties are known may be rele- 
gated to oblivion in a larger and truer spirit of 
feliowship. 





JAMES WHINERY AT NINETY. 
[From the daily News, of Salem, O.] 

James Whinery celebrated his 90th birthday 
anniversary by entertaining his nephews and 
nieces at dinner on Monday at his home on the 
Newgarden road. Many of those present spoke 
in loving remembrance of the grandparents’ home 
and its inmates, of which their Uncle James is the 
only remaining representative. The cherries, the 
peaches, the mulberries and the maple sugar were 
marvels of excellence to childish appetites. 

Tributes were paid to the pioneers and Quakers, 
or Friends, calling attention to their simplicity 
and steadfastness which contribute to long life. 
A letter was read from his brother-in-law, Kirk 
McClain, eighty-eight years old. 

The following is from a paper by one of the 
guests: 

“With much truth we may say that his lines 
have been cast in pleasant places. That the years 
of his life have been fruitful. Uncle James has 
been a working contributor, a reading, thinking, 
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observing and informing coadjutor. The wealth 
of to-day, the glorious promises for the morrow 
are because of him and such as him—not 
as followers but as leaders; not pushed along by 
the force of circumstances or the influences of en- 
vironment, but by instituting circumstance and 
influencing environment that yearly, yea! daily 
and hourly lengthened in circumference. 

“In his chosen calling his interest has been most 
intense and unflagging—nothing in that line was 
good enough if better was to be had by thoughtful 
endeavor. He has been a part of an influencing 
factor in the wonderful changes that his life has 
witnessed in the agricultural world, in every con- 
ceivable direction, and even now I doubt not that 
he has in mind for next season new departures, 
new improvements, and at its end there will be 
new 


ours 


successes.” 

Letters of congratulation were received from 
the following nephews and nieces: Jos. T. Whin- 
ery, Amorette, Mo.; Abbie Whinery and Olivia 
Nixon, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Carrol Whinery, 
Omaha, Neb.; Charles Nixon, Washington, D. C.; 
Gerald Whinery, lowa Falls, lowa. 


JOSEPH POWELL. 

Joseph Powell, who died on the 15th of First 
month, was a birthright member of Darby 
Monthly Meeting, in Delaware County, Pa., and 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, and throughout his 
long life of eighty-five years, as long as health and 
strength would permit, was an earnest, active 
worker for righteousness and faithful in the ser- 
vice to which he was called. 

In 1847 he was married to Margaret Sellers, 
and for nearly sixty-two years their lives blended 
in beautiful harmony and loving trust in one an- 
other, and the writer often recalls them as she 
saw them in latter years, sitting side by side, frail 
and feeble, but yet strong in that bond of love 
hat had held them through a life time. And the 
influence of that beautiful relation cemented and 
held by the power of the Divine, will long be felt 
by their family and friends. The dear wife is left 
to perform her labor of love in the home circle 
a little longer, and then we can readily believe 
that they who were one upon earth will continue 
to be one in heaven. 

His life was early consecrated to the service of 
his Heavenly Father, and his heart so filled with 
the Divine spirit as to find him ever ready and 
prompt to respond to the call for action in a spirit 
of loving sympathy and tender mercy. He was 
ver staunch and true to what he felt to be right 


and strong enough to uphold it in the face of oppo- 
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sition and even contumely. In his early manhood 
he espoused the anti-slavery movement and has 


' ever been an advocate for the advancement and 


education of the colored race. He also allied him- 


| self to the temperance cause and worked both col- 


lectively and individually for the overthrow of the 
alcoholic evil, ofttimes making great effort to help 
tu free those who were in bondage to it. He was 
interested along every line of work that tended 
to the betterment of humanity and the establish- 
ment of Christ’s Kingdom in the hearts of the 
people. The cause of peace, social purity, pris- 


| oners and work among the Indians received his 
| earnest approval and co-operation, and he was 


ever ready with his pen, or otherwise, in what- 
ever way possible to promote those interests. 
Being no respecter of persons he treated all alike 
in a spirit of brotherly kindness and Christian 
charity, endearing himself to the hearts of many, 
especially among the poor and needy, the sick and 
suffering. It might truly be said of him, “he 
vas a friend to man.” 

For several years this dear Friend had been 
an invalid and retired from active service; but 
now that he has gone from whence no traveler 
returns our thoughts go back in loving remem- 
brance to the time when he moved among us, fear- 
lessly delivering before the people the truths 
which were presented to his own mind, and also 
to his loving sympathy and help to those who were 
laboring under any difficulties or discouragements, 
carrying out the injunction of the Master: “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” 

We believe that his work was done in the day- 
time and when the night came he lingered a while 
in the shadow. That light which had hitherto 


illuminated his pathway had not gone out; it was 
still reflected in the serene and peaceful counten- 


ance. He seemed like a sheaf of wheat fully ripe 
and cut down, only waiting for the husbandman 
to gather into the heavenly garner. And we, who 
knew and loved him well, can easily believe that 
the close of his life here was but the passing out 
from the shadow into the Perfect Day. And so 
we do not think of him as dead, but 
“Gone to his Heavenly Father’s rest 
The flowers of Eden around him blowing, 
And on his ear the murmurs blest 
Of Shiloh’s water softly flowing.” 


Let us to-day, therefore, hear his voice, and not 
harden our hearts; who speaks to us in many 
ways. In the Scriptures, in our hearts, by his 
servants and his Providence; and the sum of 
all is Holiness and Charity. —William Penn. 

“Some Fruits of Solitude.” 
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CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The several sessions of Centre Quarterly Meet- 
ing were held at Unionville, Centre County, Pa., 
Second month 13th, 14th and 15th, as follows: 

Seventh-day, 13th, the First-day School Asso- 
ciation met at 2 P. M., with representatives 
present from three of the schools, the other one 
not being in session at this time. An excellent 
program was rendered, consisting of recitations, 
by some younger pupils, selections, read by others, 
and a very able and carefully prepared paper en- 
titled “A Plea for Practical Religion,” by Wil- 
liam P. Fisher. 

The question for discussion which closed the 
program was as follows: “Friends’ Open Door” 

a helpful factor in religious teaching in our 
First-day Schools. This called forth many worthy 
and helpful suggestions and comments. 

On First-day, 14th, two devotional meetings 
were held, at 10 A. M. and3 P.M. At both these 
meetings we were favored to have with us our 
friends, Isaac Wilson and Reuben P. Kester. In 
the morning meeting Isaac brought to us a beauti- 
ful message, based upon the conversation between 
Philip and Nathaniel concerning Jesus of Naz- 
areth. He brought out clearly the admirable 
traits of human character shown in the passage, 
for which same traits we should look in examin- 
ing ourselves. 

Despite the muddy condition of the roads and 
a steady downpour of rain, there were more people 
at the afternoon meeting, which meeting partook 
largely of the nature of a Lincoln memorial. Reu- 
ben Kester dwelt at some length upon the char- 
acter of and paid beautiful tributes to the memory 
of him who has been styled “The noblest Roman 
of them all,” showing plainly how his early life, 
spent so near to nature and so far away from so 
many of the temptations of the world, had made 
possible his future strength rather than unfitted 
him for the mighty work that should be required 
of him in later years. 

Taking up and commenting upon some of the 
thoughts expressed, Isaac Wilson then talked to 
us about that most beautiful of all the parables, 
“The Prodigal Son,” and his presentation of its 
many phases caused this old, old story that is 
ever new, to stand before us plainer and more 
beautiful than ever before. 

On Second-day, 15th, the usual business session 
convened at 10 A. M. After a short period of 
devotion the regular routine of business was taken 
up, and at times called forth discussions upon 
live topics that gave evidence of a zealous and 
lively interest in the affairs of our society. 

This last session closed with the feeling in the 
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minds of all, and expressed by several, that we 
had indeed received goods from the Master’s store- 
house without measure. 


FOUNDER’S DAY AT SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 

As announced in the Intelligencer of First 
month 23rd, Miss Schofield’s seventieth birthday 
was celebrated at the school on Third-day, Second 
month second. We had just recovered from a 
severe cold snap—the thermometer having fallen 
as low as ten degrees on the night of First month 
30th. But by Third-day it had moderated into a 
comfortable, beautiful day. President Edward T. 
Ware, of Atlanta University, and his sister Ger- 
trude came the evening before. Letters of con- 
gratulation had been pouring in for some days, 
with many expressions of regret for the absence 
of those who wished to pay all honor and respect 
possible to the woman who had worked so faith- 
fully so many years that the negro might, indeed, 
be free in the broadest sense—that he might truly 
be a man. 

I quote from George Dickerman’s letter, who is 
a member of the Southern Education Board: “1 
heartily congratulate you on the approach of the 
interesting anniversary. It would give me very 
great pleasure to be present and to share in the 
exercises commemorative of 70 years, and of 44 
years of fruitful service in behalf of the needy 
people whom you have been helping to the reali- 
zation of the higher freedom of intelligence and 
character. 

“It will give you great joy to see many who have 
been made stronger and better for the aid you 
have given, and I am sure that you will hear with- 
in the quiet voice of the Spirit saying “Well done, 
good and faithful.” 

The following program had been arranged for 
the Grand Rally at the chapel, and was followed 
out for the most part, though there were a few 
absences: 

11.00, Prayer, Rev. W. J. White; Plantation 
Melody, “Swing Low Sweet Chariot; Address, 
Mr. Edward T. Ware, President Atlanta Univer- 
sity; Address, Miss Lucy Laney, President Haines 
Institute, Augusta, Ga.; Song, Schofield School 
song, by the school; Address, Mr. Robert C. Og- 
den, New York; Address, Rev. Richard Carroll, 
Columbia, S. C.; Adjournment for Dinner; 2.15, 
Prayer, Rev. J. J. Durham; Plantation Melody, 
“Love Comes Trickling Down;” Five minute 
speeches from old graduates representing the dif- 
ferent trades and professions as follows: Alfred 
Nicholson, Principal and Teacher, Betts Academy, 
S. C.; Dr. M. A. Evans, Practising Physician and 
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Superintendent of Hospital, Columbia, S. C.; 
Edinburg Graham, Architect and Builder, Aiken, 
S. C.; Joseph Rice, Carpenter, Aiken, S. C.; 
Tempy Hymes, Teacher, Denmark, S. C.; 
Henry Porter, Lawyer, Augusta, Ga.; Edward 
Connor, Printing, Schofield School; Nellie Adams, 
Trained Nurse, Atlanta, Ga.; W. Rhoads, Black- 
smith and Wheelwright, Schofield School; Eliza 
Marshall, Lady’s Maid, Aiken, S. C.; Lucius 
Hankinson, Farmer, Schofield School; Estelle 
Dublin, Cane-seating, Barnwell, S. C.; Heyward 
Johnson, Harness Maker, Bamburg, S. C.; Robert 
Williams, Merchant and Farmer, Aiken S. C.; 
Leora Darkins, Shoemaker, Trenton, S. C.; John 
Connor, Brick Mason, Aiken, S. C.; Mattie Lou 
Westbrook, Dressmaker, Augusta, Ga.; Timothy 
Lewis, Plumber, Aiken, S. C.; Docia Roach, Home 
Maker, Branchville, S. C.; Henry W. Glover, 
Letter Carrier, Jacksonville, Fla.; Ruth B. Carroll, 
Doctor, Columbia, S. C.; Samuel Rice, Minister, 
Hartsville, S. C.; Plantation Melody, “Rise, 
Shine,” by the School; Collection; Adjournment. 

Space will not permit the speeches of the day. 
All were interesting and full of inspiration. The 
speeches of the students would have to be heard 
to be appreciated. Our architect, of whom we 
are justly proud, began in his quaint, original 
fashion as follows: ‘First of all, I want to say 
to you, Miss Schofield, we, the people of Aiken, S. 
C., do appreciate you and love you—a worthy 
leader of us. But like all other great leaders, you 
must suffer in that the world will not show its 
appreciation to you while you live, and the colored 
people are no exception to the rule. I guess they 
will have their appreciation tacked on every stump 
after you are dead.” 

Our girl shoemaker likened her to the shoe- 
maker’s wax, being convinced that she possessed 
its good sticking qualities. 

Much that was amusing in its crude originality 
and much that was touching in its depth of ap- 
preciation was said. 

The money contributions made in honor of the 
day amounted to $670. 

After the exercises were over a reception at 
her own cottage was given from five to seven 
o'clock, and many friends of the town called to 
pay honor to the rich three score years and ten. 
Altogether it was a beautiful, happy day. 

M. E. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
MANSFIELD, N. J.—The meeting, Second month 
12th, was at the home of B. Frank Rockhill, with 
thirty-two members and several visitors present. 
At our last meeting the sum of $25 was con- 


tributed for the Chair of Pedagogy at Swarthmore 
College. 

Two members were added to our list. The 
meeting being held on Lincoln’s Birthday, every 
one answered the roll-cail with appropriate senti- 
ments and our exercises were also on our great 
American statesmen. Mary A. Harvey read a 
biographical sketch. Cyrus S. Moore gave a few 
Lincoln incidents and compared him with other 
noted characters of a hundred years ago. 

“In the Years Before Lincoln Became Presi- 
dent” was the title of a magazine article read by 
S. Anna Biddle. “An Old Sweetheart of Mine” 
was recited by Mabel Bullock. Bessie E. Bunt- 
ing read several anecdotes. 

The paper, “What Does the Nation Owe to Lin- 
coln?” was prepared by Martha E. Gibbs. Ad- 
journed to Third month 11th, 1909, at the home 
of Elizabeth A. Scott, Columbus, N. J. 

M. E. HARVEY. 


NEW GARDEN, PA.—The meeting of Second 
month 7th was held at the meeting-house. The 
president, J. Walter Jefferis, read the 13th chap- 
ter of Corinthians. A paper was read by Ida J. 
Pyle. Current topics were read by Anabelle 
Hoopes. Florence Yerkes read the continued 
paper from Gough’s History of Early Friends. 
The next meeting will be Third month 7th, in 
the meeting-house. 

S. ANNA CHANDLER, 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The regular meeting was held 


in the First-day School rooms on the 10th. The 
President, Herbert L. Slack, opened the meeting 
with a reading from the third chapter of John. 
Permelia H. Conrad reported on “Hugh Wynne” 
as a Quaker study and Anna E. Worthington re- 
viewed “The Weavers.” The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Hubert L. Slack; vice-presidents, Milton D. Ritter 
and Lettie W. Eyre; secretary, Mary G. Wilson; 
treasurer, Mary E. Eyre; executive committee, 
Edward S. Hutchinson, Anna E. Worthington, 
Sarah B. Smith, Maude R. Stuckert, and Frank- 
lin Packer; members of the executive committee 
of general conference of Friends’ Association, 
Willis G. Worstall and Martha C. Wilson. A 
letter was read from the New York and Brooklyn 
Association. After a period of silence the meet- 
ing adjourned to Third month 10th at the same 
place. 


THORNBURY, PA.—The meeting of the 5th was 
at the home of Jacob and Katharine Styer. Bertha 
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Webster gave a report of the visit made by the 
committee to the Media Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, on the 2nd. The literary program was 
opened with music by Franklin and Mildred Styer. 
Mariella Cheyney read an article from the Wes- 
tonian. The discussion on “Is it right to allow 
a child to think Santa Claus a reality instead of 
a myth,” was opened by Bertha L. C. Darlington. 
A full discussion of the subject followed. Mildred 
Styer again favored us with music, and after a 
few moments silence adjourned to meet at the 
home of Lewis V. and Selina C. Smedley on Third 
month 5th. 
HELEN SMEDLEY. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

A Friend, a native of Pennsylvania, now living 
among the forests of the Pacific coast, makes 
grateful acknowledgement of indebtedness to John 
Muir, the author who writes with Quaker-like 
simplicity and earnestness about birds, animals, 
flowers, forests and mountains. The keynotes of 
John Muir’s books are love and fearlessness, and 
it is these things which really make accessible 
and acceptable the wild and desolate places. “I 
listen almost daily,” says our correspondent, “to 
the song of the water ouzel; to John Muir’s water 
ouzel, as we call it, for it is he who of all writers 
describes it most minutely and affectionately. 
This is the little bird in steel gray that sings joy- 
ously and constantly in dull, dark, dispiriting 
weather. Its song is as cheerful as the voice of 
the canary and as varied as that of the thrush. 
The bird disappears under the icy water of our 
little river, comes up to sing, again plunges into 
the stream, again emerges, flies up stream or 
down, and so continues all day, a model of in- 
dustry, alertness and contentment. How we en- 
joy this little neighbor, and how thankful we 
are to John Muir for his convincing testimony 
that the birds and beasts of the great forests are 
to be loved, or at least respected, rather than ig- 
nored or feared.” 


BIRTHS. 


BROOKS—Near Salem, Ind., Tenth month 24th, 1908, 
to Samuel H. and Fannie G. Brooks, a son, whose name is 
James Stanley Brooks. 

HOOPES—To Ruth Esther and Halliday Jackson 
Hoopes, First month fourteenth, Landenberg, Pa., a daugh- 
ter, who is named Rebecca Cooper. 

WOODMAN—At Cerro, N. M., Second month 5th, 1909, 
to Dr. Isaac N. and Matilda B. Woodman, a son, who is 
named Robert C. Woodman, Jr. 
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MARRIAGES. 

SMEDLE Y—COOKE—At the home of the bride, near 
Dillsbury, York County, Pa., Second month 18th, 
Celia M., daughter of William R. and the late Mary Cooke, 
to Charles, son of Elwood and the late Hannah Smedley, 
of Fulton House, Lancaster County, Pa. 


1909, 


DEATHS. 

BEAN—First month, 31st, 1909, at San Jose, Cal., Han- 
nah Elliott Bean, beloved wife of Joel Bean, in her 79th 
year. “Her children rise up and call her blessed. Her 
Prov. 31: 28. Hers 
was a life beautiful to know and heavenly to follow. Ever 
ready to heed the call of her Master. A life truly dedi- 
cated to His cause; although removed from our vision, 
still with us. 

BROWN—On First month 29th, 1909, at his home in 
Peekskill, N. Y., William Henry Brown, aged 77 years. 

He had retired as well as usual on the previous eve- 
ning, and in the morning it was discovered that he had 
passed away during the night, of apoplexy. 

He was born in Salem, of Quaker parentage. 
was Joseph E. Brown. 


husband also, and he praiseth her.” 


His father 
His mother was Hannah Carpenter 
Elliott, a granddaughter of Samuel T. Carpenter. Most of 
his life was spent in newspaper work, excepting four years 
of volunteer service in the Civil War. In 1867 he went to 
Peekskill, where he entered a newspaper office, and eleven 
years later he established the Peekskill Blade, from which 
he retired to private life four years ago. 

1856 to Mary Wood Thomas, of 
His window and two children survive him. 
The interment was at Hillside Cemetery at Peekskill. 

CAUBLE—At the home of her daughter, Martha Hub 
bard, in Campbellsburg, Ind., Susanna Cauble, Eighth 
month 21st, 1908, aged 75 years; an elder of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting. 

HOLLINGSWORTH Edward Hollingsworth, 
First month 9th, 1909, in Seattle, Wash., aged 27 years; a 
son of John L. and Matilda J. Hollingsworth, grandson 
of the late Charles R. and Sarah Longstreth Hollings- 
worth, of Baltimore, Md. He was the life of his home, 
and highly esteemed at the University of Washington, of 
which he was a student. For the past two years he had 
been connected with the Post-Intelligencer, of Seattle. In 
terment at Oak Lake Cemetery. 

HORTON—At the Friends’ Boarding Home in Waynes- 
ville, O., Second month 5th, 1909, Phoebe Maris Horton, 
aged 84 years, widow of the late Thomas Horton, of Cole- 
rain, Belmont County, O., esteemed and beloved by all 
who knew her. S. 

JOHNSON 


He was married in 
Philadelphia. 


George 


R. BATTIN. 
In Terre Haute, Ind., Seventh month 18th, 
1908, Mary E., wife of the late Davies Johnson, in her 
88th year. She was the eldest daughter of James and 
Betsy Trueblood, pioneer Friends from North Carolina 
in 1815 to Blue River Monthly Meeting, near Salem, Ind. 

RATHBUN—At the home of her niece, Lola McVeigh, 
at Stillwater, Saratoga County, N. Y., Second month 10th, 
1909, Sarah H. Rathbun, of Macedon, Wayne County., N. 
Y., aged 86 years. A member of 
Meeting of Friends. 

Over forty years ago this dear Friend was married to 
Peckham Rathbun, of Macedon, N. Y., who died in 1883. 
Since that time she continued to live in the home, until 
the evening of Twelfth month 6th, 1908, when her house 
was partially destroyed by fire. She was then obliged to 
go to the home of her niece to be cared for. After a very 
few days’ illness of bronchial pneumonia, she passed away, 


Farmington Executive 
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TRUEBLOOD 


1908, at 


Near Salem, Ind., on 7th of Twelfth 
the home of Lydia Putoff, daughter of 
her late husband, Sidney, widow of the late Thomas H 
Trueblood, aged : 
John and Mary Satterthwaite, 
Wm. 


survives her. In 


month, 


She was the daughter of 


dl years. 


and was first married to 


Marshall, of Louisville, Ky., of which union one son 
First 
Thomas H. Trueblood, and soon after united with Friends 
of Blue River at Highland Creek, Ind., and lived a life in 


the pociety\ 


month, 1901, she was married to 


y that was a one 


help to the congregation. 


often appeared in prayer and spoke words of comfort to 


others. 
WAY 
Farm, 


David Carlisle Way, at his home, Beech Ridge 


n Beaufort County, N. C., Second month 8th, 1909. 


He was born Twelfth month 6th, 1828, at New London, 
Chester Co., Pa. 

WICKERSHA M—In West Chester, Pa., Second month 
9th, 1909, Elizabeth M., widow of the late Jacob S. Wick- 
ersham in the 87th yeal of her age. Her active years were 
spent in the vicinity of Bradford (Romansville) Meeting, 
whence she never removed her membership in the Society 
of Friends which she there held as a birthright, and in 
the quiet graveyard of that Meeting she was laid away. 
By a large circle of friends she was beloved espec ally 
because of her genial kindliness and hospitality, which 
spirit characterized her life and pervaded her home 


throughout her many years. Her keen interest in all 
that went on about her and her sympathy with the young 
th whom she came in contact continued with her in a 


remarkable manner during her old age, and her uncom 


plaining disposition was unshaken even through the re 
cent years of physical affliction. 
WITTER—First month 4th, 1909, 


at the home of her 


daughter, Ora Allen, near Salem, Ind., Margaret M. 
Witter, in her 63rd year; a life-long member of Blue 
tiver Monthly Meeting of Friends. 








ELVA MATHER BATTIN. 
f Greenfield, Ia., of First month 21st, 

Elva M., wife of W. L. 
t their home in 


funeral of 


an account of the 


Battin. Her occurred ¢ Greenfield, 


a 
| 


First month 13th. She was the daughter of our Friends 
John and Edith Mather, of Alliance, O. She was born 
in Stark County, near Alliance. She was married to 


W. L. Battin in 1879, and for 6 years they lived near Han- 


over, O., moving from there in 1885 to Greenfield, Ia. She 
was a birthright member of Friends, but, being away 
from any meeting, attended the Methodist Church, and 
was active in the Aid Society, of which she served as 
President a number of years. She was greatly valued 
as a co-worker by the members of this congregation. The 
funeral was held in this Church, and was conducted by 
the present pastor and a former pastor. The sermon 
was preached by the latter, W. H. Cable. The first scrip- 
ture lesson read was from Prov. 31: 10-31; the second 
from Ecc 12: i-7> the text was from Acts 9: 36. “These 
words,” said the speaker, “seem to be the most expres- 


sive of the woman whom we all love. They spoke of Dor- 


cas as the good woman. Beauty of soul constitutes real, 

e loveliness. To-day the church mourns for one who 
was truly helpful. This woman was full of good works 
and she lives in the form of a benediction; live to so emu- 


late her virtues. The words of our text are appropri- 


ately fitting to our sister.” 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Elizabeth Lloyd left Mt. Pleasant, S. C., on the tenth 
for Aiken. In Charleston she met D. H. Wright and wife, 
of Riverton, N. J., who were on their way to Mt. Pleasant. 
On arriving at Martha Schofield’s cottage in Aiken sh¢ 
found there Mary Anna Jenkins, of Gwnyedd, and othe: 
The next day Emily Howland, of Sherwood, N. Y., 
and Cornelia Hancock, of Philadelphia, were added to th: 
number. 


guests. 


On Sixth-day morning the exercises in the chapel of 
Schofield Schoot were in commemoration of Abraham Lin 
coln. Each class gave interesting contributions, and then 
Emily Howland gave reminiscences of her work in the con 
traband camp on the Potomac, during which time she 
Lincoln, and Cornelia Hancock told of some of 
her work as a nurse on the battlefield of Gettsburg. In 


the evening there were well-rendered Lincoln exercises in 


often saw 


the chapel, gotten up entirely by the pupils of the school, 
without any help from the teachers. 


In an article that was published last week in your 


paper on the belief of Friends, the writer stated that a 


young woman informed her she could not 
belief of Friends by attending their religious meetings 
nor their First-day Schools. I would like to 
to Samuel M. Janney’s History of Friends, published in 


L867, 


ascertain the 


refer such 
which should be available in every Friends’ library. 
It is published in four volumes, giving a very interesting 
account of the sufferings of early Friends for their Peace 
principals and the struggle they passed through that they 
might meet together to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience. As to our creed and 
belief, the fourth volume will give any young Friend as 
any work that I 
I very much doubt if we of the present-day can 
change our belief in the fundamental doctrine as promul- 
gated and lived out by those worthies of the past. 
White Plains, N. Y. ROBERT BARNES. 


clear an answer to such questions as 


have read. 


A leading minister in one of our Western Yearly Meet- 
ings, writes: “A Friend at Quarterly Meeting yesterday 
remarked to me he had much unity with the expression 
noticed in the Intelligencer recently of a Friend, that more 
intelligence of friends and less of the Orthodox would be 
acceptable to him; in which I fully agree.” 


We have the following from an active Friend in Chica- 
go: “We are a small body here in this great city, but we 
are a little band of harmonious workers in Friendly lines. 
We have an interesting First-day School, and the adult 
class at present is studying and discussing among other 
topics the Jesse H. Holmes Doc- 
t We are greatly 
benefited thereby and consider the time well spent. 


articles on “Christian 
rine” as they appear in the Jntelligencer. 
Before 
those papers appeared there were a series of subjects 
taken up, regarding Friends and their work in the past 
and present; and possibilities in the future. 

We are rejoiced that Thomas Jenkins and family are 
again with us after an extended European tour, and that 
Thomas and Mary Poulson and daughter, Sarah, after an 
absence of a few months during the summer in Germany, 
Denmark and England, were spared to return to us. They 
are all staunch and active members with us. Albert Miller 
and family were taking a short trip to Florida, and the 
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Fliterafts are about to embark for Porto Rico. Last 
First-day Emma Flitcraft read the second article from 
“Jesse H. Holmes.” 


following added to 


The books have recently been 
Friends’ Library, 140 N. 15th Street, Phila.: 

m. HH. Island”; Lewis 
“Alice’s Wonderland”; Geoffrey Chance’s 
“Complete works’; George Crabb’s “English Synonyms”; 
Edward Douden’s “Transcripts and Studies”; James Hast- 
ing’s “Dictionary of the Bible’; Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
“Marble Faun”; Mrs. Ella Higginson’s “Alaska”; G. H. 
Palmer’s “Life of Alice Freeman Palmer”; Walter Pater’s 
“Appreciations”; G. E. B. Saintsbury’s “Short History of 
English Literature”; Isaac Sharpless’ “Quaker Boy on the 
Farm and at School”; R. L. Stevenson’s “Master of Bal- 
lantrae”; Thomas Travis’ “Young Malefactor”’; M. E. 
Waller’s “Through the Gates of the Netherlands”; Mar- 
garet Warde’s “Betty Wales, B. A.” 


Barbour’s “Harry’s Carroll’s 


Adventures in 


The reception to be held at 1520 Race Street on Sixth- 
day evening, Third month 5th, at eight o’clock, will be the 
usual annual reunion of the Friends of Philadelphia. It 
is hoped that effort to 
have this one a success, and that our new members as well 
as the old and those who have not yet joined with us, will 
be urged to attend with the promise of a good time. 


everyone will make a special 


Thomas Davidson and Benjamin P. Brown are in the 
western part of North Carolina, visiting families and hold- 
ing meetings, where they find a great openness to hold 
Friends’ meetings according to their long and well-known 
practice. There is a growing interest in the hearts of 
many Friends in these parts for a free gospel ministry 
and to attend real Friends’ meetings. We expect to move 
on towards Goldsboro and from there to Eastern Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Woodland on the last Sixth and Seventh- 


days of the present month.—The Friend (Phila.). 


By an interchange of dates the speaker at Girard Ave. 
Junior Conference, on First-day, will be Henry W. Wilbur, 
who will introduce the subject of the Public Press, which 
will occupy the class through The 


Third month. final 


CALENDAR 


SECOND MO. 26TH (6TH-DAY). 
Nottingham Quarterly Meeting at 
Little Britain, Pa., at 10 a. m.; Min- 
isters and Elders, day before, at 2 
p. m. 


SECOND MO. 27TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Conference of Friends’ Teachers’ 
Association at 11 a. m. and 2 p. m., at 
Race St., Phila. 

—Blue River Quarterly Meeting, in 
the Athaneum Building, Chicago, IIl., 
at 10 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, 7th- 
day before, at 10 a. m. 


SECOND MO 28TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Quarterly Meeting Conference on 
Temperance at 17th St. and Girard 


Ave., Phila., at 3 p. m. Address by 
Henry W. Wilbur. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
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discussion of the First and Second month topic, “Principles 
and Methods of Relief,” to be introduced by Emma Fel 
is postponed to the 7th. 

Henry Wilbur will also attend Girard Ave 
and in the afternoon will address a temperance meeting 


Meeting; 


in the same place. 


A quiet home-wedding took place at “Cooke Homestead,” 
York County, at o'clock, on the 
evening of Fifth-day, Second month eighteenth, when 
Celia M., daughter of William R. and the late 
became the bride of Charles Smedley, son of Elwood and 
the late Hannah Smedley, of Fulton House, Lancast« 

County. The ceremony, which was that of the 


near Dillsburg, eight 


Mary Cooke, 


Society of 
Friends, was witnessed by only the immediate family of 
the bride. 


well-known and successful teacher, in the schools of Yor} 


For a number of years, the bride has been a 


County. The groom is a member of an old and wi 


known family of southern Lancaster County 


THE TEACHER TRAINING 


PROGRAM. 


CONFERENCE 


MORNING SESSION, 11 O'CLOCK. 
Address—Dr. Charles H. Judd, of Yale 
“Methods of Training Teachers.” 
Discussion—Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, of West 
Normal School and Swarthmore College, on “What 


can Colleges are 


University, on 


Chester State 
Ame? 
Doing in the Training of Teachers.” 
(Stereopticon illustrations.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 O'CLOCK. 

Address—Supt. James H. Van Sickle, of the 
Public Schools, on “The Superintendent’s Ce 
Trained Teacher.” 
“The 
Swarthmore College.” 

Address—Stanley R. Yarnall, 
School, Germantown, on “As the Preparatory School Sees 
1 

President Joseph Swain, on “As the College Sees It.” 


Baltimore 
mception of 
Discussion Proposed Training 


Department at 


Friends’ Coulter Stre 


Friendly teachers, committee 


members. and others interested in Friendly education 


General discussion by 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Renders the - 


food more wholesome and su- 
perior in lightness and flavor. 


The only baking powder 


made from 


Royal Grape Cream of Tartar. 
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The 


the meeting-house is 


Young Friends’ Association dining room adjoining 


available for lunch between the 
sessions. 

EDWARD C. WILSON, Chairman. 
ANNA B. SMEDLEY, Secretary. 


THE FELLOWSHIP MEETING. 

We are sure Friends will be interested in the meeting to 
consider the formation of a Forum for Communal Fellow- 
ship to be held in the First Baptist Church, 17th and 
Sansom, the evening of Third month Ist, at 8 o’clock. 

There will be brief addresses by Rev. L. G. Batman, 
Disciple; George H. Baptist; Rev. John 
Universalist; probably Rev. Luther De Yeo, 
Lutheran; Rev. C. E. St. John, Unitarian; and Henry W. 
Wilbur, Friend, with a closing address by Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf. 


Rev. Ferris, 


Clarence Lee, 


Tickets for the meeting may be had at Friends’ Book 
headquarters of the Advancement Commit- 


tee, 140 North 15th Street. 


Store, or at 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Fourth-day evening, Second month seventeenth, Profes 
Allen Poe.” 
interesting 
“The 
rendered, and 
high standard that Mr. Pearson maintains. 


sor Paul M. Pearson gave a lecture on “ 
Mr. Pearson tirst 
then read some of his principal poems. 


Edgar 
reviewed Poe’s life in an 
manner, 
sells” and “The Raven” were wonderfully 
came up to the 
The lecture was for the benefit of the Debate Board, and 
was very successful. 

Fifth-day morning, fourth hour, General Cochran gave 
an address on his own personal reminiscences of Licnoln. 
Mr. Cochran attended Lincoln when he went to Gettys- 


burg, at the time he gave his immortal speech. Some 


—Race St. Meeting, Phila., attended 
by Isaac Wilson, at 10.30 a. m. Street 
Fair Hill Meeting, Phila. (Ger- a. m., 
mantown Ave. and Cambria St.), at 
3.50 p. m.; attended by Isaac Wilson. 
West Phila. Meeting (35th and m., 
Lancaster Ave.), attended by Sarah 
B. Fliteraft, of Chester, Pa., at 11 a. 
m. First-day school and conference 


and 


Meeting of 
ton, D: C., 181] 


class at 10 a. m. 

of London 
Grove, Pa.; “The George Junior Re- Sex 
public,” Sarah S. Pennock; “Prison 
Reform,” Mary S. Bartram. 


Friends’ Association 


¢ 


—Meeting 
Junior Conference at Girard Ave., of Harrisburg, 

First of a series 
The Press. “The 
by Henry W. Wilbur. 


yn was to have been the 


Notes and 


at 9.45 a. m. 
sions on vie 
is 0 rHIRD 
Salem 
Woodstown, N. 


Ministers and 


First-day; see 
Announcements. 
. 3.00 p. m. 
Girard Ave. Meeting attended by I 


Henry W. Wilbur, at 11 a.m 


Siiieiatin: ie THIRD MONTH 5TH (6TH-DAY). 


11.45a.m. “Pu 


and Character of the Epistle 
Discussion 


Susan W. Janney. 


of James.” introduced by Friends 


INTELLIGENCER 


New York Meeting at 
Rutherford 
attended by 
Friends in 
I St., N. W., 
attended by 
Woodstown, N. J. 
THIRD MONTH 1ST (2ND-DAY). 
—Interdenominational 
meeting, at First Baptist Church, 17th 
and Sansom Sts., Phila., at 8 p. m. 
issue of 2nd Mo. 13th. 
at Friends’ Book Store. 
of Friends’ 
ra., 
Howard E. Eves, 1225 Derry St. 
MONTH 
Quarterly 


1TH 


Elders, 
Leave by railroad, foot of 
Market St., 8.04 a. m. 


Reception under care Best Inter- 
ests Committee Monthly Meeting of 
of Phila., 
1520 Race St., at 8 p. m. 


[Second month 27, 1909 


interesting phases of the great President’s life were 
brought out. Mr. Cochran is one of the very few peo 
ple left who personally knew Lincoln. 
dress doubly interesting. 


This made his ad 


At the meeting of the Delphic Literary Society, Sixth 
day the 19th, 1909, Dr. John A. Miller gave a very inte: 
esting address. Dr. Miller has just been elected to hon 
orary membership in the Society. Hon. Wm. H. Berry, ex 
State Treasurer of Pennsylvania and Hon. Weldon B. Hey 
burn, Senior United States Idaho, 
elected honorary members. The regular literary exercis« 
consisted of the reading of the Oracle. This old custom ha 
just been revived. Jesse C. Roberts, the editor, was ably 
assisted by Wm. W. Price, James A. W. Watson, Edward 
B. Luckie and Eugene Ayres. 


Senator from were 


The meeting was a great 
Success. 
The 


Meeting on the 


Eunomian Literary held a Washington 
19th. Some of the interesting 
were an ode on Washington by Henry Field, and an in 
teresting talk by Goldsborough. 


Society 


features 


and track work has begun in now. 
With all but two of last year’s Lacrosse team back, the 
prospect for a very bright. The 
relay team is training for a meet to be held in Trenton, 
Second month twenty-sixth. 


Lacrosse earnest 


successful season is 


Sixth-day evening, the 19th, was held the annual Col 
lege Oratorical Contest for the Owen Moon prizes. First 
place was won by Wm. K. James Z. 
Colton, and third, by Wm. The judges 
Professors Bl2ssing, Prof. 


Hoyt, second, by 
Russell Tylor. 
were Hoadley, and Lowes. 
Pearson presided. 

The three winner, will meet the representatives of 
Dickinson in an oratorical contest at Swarthmore, Third 


month 12th. 


East 15th 
Place, at 11 


Robert Barnes. 


Washing- 
ail & 
Borton, of 


Joel 


If it’s a lawn mower, clothes wringer, 
washing machine, bicycle, oil stone, 
grindstone, gun, revolver, clock, hinge, 
piano stoo}j, baby carriage, typewriter, 
sewing machine—OIL IT with 


Household 
Lubricant 


It’s especially com- 
pounded to mect aii 
requirements for oiling 
the ordinary house- 
hold articles. Won't 
gum, corrode or turn 
rancid. Comes in a 
handy oiler that can 
be closed with its 
ownspout. Sold 
everywhere. 


fellowship 


Tickets 


Association 
at the home of 


(5TH-DAY). 
Meeting, at 
at 10.30 a. m.; 
day before, at 


THE ATLANTIC 
REFINING COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

Philadelphia, Pa, 

Pittsbargh, Pa. 

ae 

j D on COAPANT ud 
in the parlors at a 





